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THE  UKRAINIAN  LANGUAGE 


In  the  realm  of  the  humanities,  the  culture  of  the  Slavonic  peoples 
has,  over  the  centuries,  offered  much  to  mankind  in  history,  philosophy, 
art, music,  and  imaginative  literature.  In  the  domain  of  pure  and  applied 
sciences,  sn  increasingly  important  literature  is  now  available  which 
can  be  properly  reached  only  through  a  knowledge  of  Russian  or/and  Ukrainian 
languages. 

The  Slavonic  languages  are  distinct  from  and  yet  closely  related  to 
ea^h  other.  Therefore,  a  person  knowing  one  Slavonic  language  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  another  that  he  approaches.  The  basic 
vocabulary,  varying  degrees  of  "palatalization"  of  consonants,  inflections 
in  nouns,  pronouns^  adjectives,  and  verbs,  the  dual  "aspect"  of  verbs, 
as  well  as  similar  sentence  constructions  are  common  characteristics  of 
all  Slavonic  languages. 

The  Ukrainian  language,  being  a  member  of  the  Slavonic  group  of  languages, 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  language  family.  This  family,  in  addition  to 
the  Slavonic,  Germanic,  and  Romance  tongues,  embraces  Lithuanian,  Albanian, 
Greek,  Celtic,  Armenian,  the  Indo-Iranian  and  Hittite  language  groups  in 
Asia,  and  other  lesser-known  branches  now  extinct. 

Together  with  Russian  and  Belorussian  (White  Russian),  Ukrainian 
forms  the  eastern  group  of  Slavonic  languages.  The  relation  of  Ukrainian 
to  other  Slavonic  languages  can  be  characterized  as  follows:  1)  Genetically  - 
to  Eastern  Slavonic  which,  as  a  whole,  is  most  closely  related  to  Southern 
Slavonic;  and  2)  Diffusionally  -  to  Czech  (by  proximity)  and  to  Polish 
and  Church-Slavonic  by  close  cultural  interaction. 

As  the  language  of  the  second  largest  Slavonic  nation,  Ukrainian  is 
spoken  by  approximately  fifty  million  people.  Of  this  number  about  forty 
million  people  live  in  Ukraine  (Ukrainian  USSR) ;  a  large  number  outside 
the  Ukrainian  SSR,  but  still  within  the  Soviet  Union  (in  particular  in 
the  Kuban,  Kursk,  and  Voronezh  regions.  Central  Asia  and  Vladivostok- 
Khabarovsk  regions);  several  million  in  North  and  South  America,  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  and  in  Australia.  The  geographical  neighbors  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  are  the  Russians,  Belorussians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Hungarians, 
Roumanians,  North-Caucasians  and  Kalmyks. 

According  to  the  most  widely  accepted  theory,  the  origin  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  can  be  seen  in  the  unitaiy  tongue  of  Rus',  a  common  ancient  language 
cf  the  Eastern  Slavs  from  which  Russian,  Ukrainian,  and  Belorussian  later 
developed.  This  theory  has  been  officially  adopted  in  Soviet  linguistics. 
Another  theory,  developed  by  S.  Smal-Stocki,  Gartner,  and  others,  rejects 
the  aforementioned  theory  and  considers  Ukrainian  to  be  derived  from  the 
Old  Slavonic  language  spoken  by  all  Slavs  in  their  common  territory  before 
the  beginning  of  the  general  migration  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
The  latter  theory  dates  the  origins  of  separate  Russian,  Ukrainian,  and 
Belorassian  tongues  several  centuries  earlier  than  the  former  theory,  i.e. 
in  the  sixth  to  ninth  centuries. 
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The  Ukrainians  -  according  to  Professor  Lubor  Niederle,  a  Czech,  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Slavonic  questions  -  are,  of  all  the  Slavs, 
those  who  have  retained  the  Slavonic  language  characteristics  in  their 
purest  fornin  ^  Morphologically  Ukrainian  is  similar  to  Russian^  phonetically 
it  approaches  Serbo-Croatian  and^  in  vocabulary,  it  has  much  in  common 
with  Polish,  Because  of  these  features,  the  Ukrainian  language  is  recognized 
by  linguists  to  be  in  a  central  position  among  Slavonic  languages. 

Old  Church-Slavonic,  as  used  in  Ukraine,  i.e.  permeated  with  Ukrainian 
linguistic  elements,  served  as  the  language  of  Eastern  Slavonic  literatures 
for  many  centuries.  It  became  the  court  Language  of  the  Grand  Princes  of 
Lithuania  and  the  official  language  of  Moldavia.  Therefore,  knowledge  of 
the  Ukrainian  language  is  essential  for  a  student  of  Eastern  Slavonic 
linguistics  and  literatures  (Russian,  Ukrainian,  and  Belorussian)  of  the 
period  between  the  eleventh  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

An  outstanding  Russian  scholar.  Professor  Nikolai  Trubetzkoi,  in  his 
study.  The  Common  Slavic  Element  in  Russian  Culture    ,  states  the  following: 

the  introduction  of  Church  Slavonic  into  Russian  anl  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  Slavonic  language  in  Russia  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  Ukraine.  Even  in  the  pre-Mon- 
golian  period,  Kiev,  most  of  all,  was  concerned  with  the 
purity  of  Church  Sla.vonic  with  the  result  that  Kievan  Church 
Slavonic  manuscripts  of  that  period  are  recognizable  by 
their  particularly  careful  Church  Slavonic  orthography.  Kiev, 
likewise,  set  the  phonetic  standards  for  all  other  provinces, 
a  fact  that  can  be  seen  from  the  adoption  of  the  specifically 
South  Russian  aspirate  (h)  in  the  reading  of  liturgical 
texts  throughout  Russia. 

..r  Until  the  time  of  Lomonosov  (l(3th  century),  all  literate 
Russians  (and  even  non-Russian  orthodox  Slavs)  studied  Church 
Slavonic  in  the  Grammar  of  the  Ukrainian  scholar  Meleti 
Smotricki.  The  extension  of  the  use  of  Church  Slavonic  to 
purely  secular  literature  also  originated  in  Kiev.  Ukrainian 
theological  students  and  scholars  were  the  first  to  attempt 
writing  rhymed  verse  in  Church  Slavonic  -  and  the  ancestry 
of  all  Russian  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  can  be  traced  to  these  rhymes,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  folk  poetry.  In  the  same  way  the  rhetoric  of 
the  eighteenth  century  with  its  Church  Slavonicisms  was  gen- 
etically derived  from  the  eloquence  of  scholarly  Ukrainian 
rhetoricians  and  not  from  the  artless,  if  often  remarkably 
vivid,  manner  of  Muscovite  preachers.  Russian  dram  and 
comedy  also  found  their  origin  in  the  'interludes'  perfoiTned 
in  Church  Slavonic  by  the  students  of  Ukrainian  seminaries. 

1)  Bedwin  Sands,  The  Ukraine,  London,  Francis  Griffiths,  19 lU,  p.  lU 

2)  Trubetzkoi,  N.,  The  Common  Slavic  Element  in  Russian  Culture, 

ed.  by  Leon  Stilman,  Columbia  University,  Department  of  Slavic  Languages, 
19ii9,  pp.  2ii-25. 
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Thus,  the  entire  tradition  of  using  Church  Slavonic  as 
a  language  of  secular  literature,  as  well  as  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  thus  used,  were  established  in  the  Ukraine. 
Russian  literature  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  must  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Church  Slavonic  liter- 
ature of  Western  Russia  (mainly  the  Ukraine)  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  Russian  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
no  connection  with  the  specifically  Great  Russian,  Muscovite 
literature  before  Peter  1  (Footnote .The  ukrainization  of 
Great  Russian  culture  began  during  the  reign  of  Aleksej  ¥d.k- 
hailovich  ...  and  opened  the  road  tc  europeanization.  This 
circumstance  is  extremely  important  because  without  this  link 
of  Ukrainian  influence,  eurnpeanism  could  h.-  rdly  have  takon 
root  on  Russian  soil). 

Consequently,  in  its  Church  Slavonic  element,  the  Russian 
literary  language  belongs  to  the  Ukrainian  domain  even  more 
than  it  does  to  the  Great  Russian 

The  Soviet  linguist,  Peter  Timoshenko,  in  his  study,  Slavonic  Lsn^ua^^es 
and  their  Interrelation,  3)  points  out  the  f -allowing: 

The  old  Ukrainian  literary  language  was,  so  to  speak,  an 
international  language  up  to  the  sixteenth  century... 
Ficition  and  scientific  literature,  including  publicism,  began 
to  develop  in  the  eld  Ukrainian  language.    The  Kievan 
Mohyla  Academy  (since  I615)  was  an  rutstanding  cultural 
centre  of  the  Orthodox  Slavonic  Vvorld  for  more  than  a 
century.    Students  journeyed  there  from  Belorussia,  Russia, 
and  the  southern  Slavonic  countries.    Ukrainian  scholars 
were  invited  to  Serbia  and  Russia  where  they  opened  schools 
according  to  their  own  system:  their  pedagogic  experience 
was  praised  by  the  famous  Czech  scholar,  Jan  iimos  Komenskij 
(Comenius,  I592-I670).    The  instructors  of  the  Kievan 
Academy  developed  the  style-theory  of  the  literary  language 
which  was  later  perfected  by  M»  Lomonosov,    Ukrainian  liter- 
ary styles  played  a  significant  role  in  the  development  of 
languages  and  literatures  of  other  peoples.... 

Slovenorosski  Lexicon    by  P.  Berynda,  published  in  Kiev 
in  1627,  served  as  a  desk  book  for  many  Russian,  Belorussian, 
and  South  Slavonic  educated  people  for  a  long  time.  This 
lexicon  became  the  prototype  of  many  Russian,  South  Slavonic 
and  even  Ro\jjiianian  and  Moldavian  dictionaries  of  the  XVll- 
XVlll  c  entur ie  s « . . 

The  modern  Ukrainian  literature  rates  with  the  best  in  the  Slavonic 
wurld.    Professor  Clarence  A.  Manning,  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  bo^^k, 

3)  TimQshenko,  P.,  Slavonic  Languages  and  their  Interrelation,  published  in 
the  Soviet  literary  monthly  magazine  Dnipro ,  vol.  9,  1958,  pp.  123-132 
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Ukrainian  Literature^^ ^  makes  the  following  statement: 

. . ,  Ukrainian  literature  has  not  lacked  authors  of  varying 
degrees  of  excellence  and  of  vision  to  comment  from  generation 
to  generation  on  the  aspirations  of  their  people  and  of 
humanity  ncc  They  have  come  more  and  more  into  contact  with 
the  great  movem.ents  of  world  literature.  They  have  felt  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  international  world  of  culture  VJith 
each  generation  the  outstanding  authors  have  gained  a  broader 
outlook  on  life,  a  closer  contact  with  and  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  best  that  was  being  done  in  the  world.  They 
have  worked  hai^  and  have  succeeded  in  placing  Ukrainian 
literature  on  an  equality  with  the  other  literatures  of  the 
Slavonic  nations  and  of  Europe  as  a  whole o 

There  is  a  direct  and  unswerving  line  of  service  to 
the  democratic  ideals  of  humanity  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  from  Kotlyarevskjr  through  Shevchenko  and  Franko 
and  Lesya  Ukrainka  to  the  present  time. 

Territorially^  Ukraine  is  the  second  largest  nation  in  Europe |  it 
extends  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Central  Europe  to  the  foothills 
of  tile  Caucasus  boi^iering  on  the  Middle  Eastn  Its  population  of  over  forty 
million  ranks  with  that  of  England.  France,  and  Italy.  Economically,  this 
rich  territoi^^  has  placed  Ukraine  second  in  the  world  in  the  mining  and 
smelting  of  iron- ore.,  fourth  in  coal  mining  and  steel  production.  She 
also  leads  in  many  agricultural  lines,  such  as  production  of  livestock, 
beet- sugar,  and  grain «  From  the  vi.ewpoint  of  military  strateQr,  Ukraine 
occupies  a  unique  position,  bounded  h^r  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the 
west  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  southeast  in  proximity  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean o 

In  the  So^/iet  literary  magazine  Vitchyzna^^  we  find  that  there  are 
138  universities  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Ukraine, 
with  375,000  studentsc  This  is  twice  as  large  as  the  number  of  students 
in  France  and  2^5  tim.es  larger  than  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
There  are  I138  scientific  research  centres  in  Ukraine  which  employ  32^000 
research  workers..  The  Soviet  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  alone  has 
50  scientific  research  centres  xd-th  a  staff  of  9,000.  It  is  an  outstanding 
Republican  Research  Centre  in  the  Soviet  Union,  surpassed  only  by  the 
Federal  (All-Soviet)  Academy  of  Sciences r  Ukrainian  scholars  have  many 
"firsts"  in  m.athematics,  engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  radio- as tronoir^r, 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  other  branches  of  science.  The  Soviet  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences  publishes  ih  scientific  periodicals  in  the  Ukrainian 
language,  in  addition  to  many  books  and  other  publications  in  the  field 
of  science.  It  is  obvious,  then^  that  the  Ukrainian  language  has  a  definite 
place  in  modem  scientific  literature. 

Ukrainian  language  and  literature  are  nw  taught  at  many  American  and 
Western  European  universities s  for  example,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  Marburg,  Vienna,  Graz. 

^^Clarence  A«  Manning,  Ukrainian  Literature,  Jersey  City,  N.J. ,  19U;,  pp. 121-22 
Soviet  literary  magazine  Vitchyzna,  vol.  1,  19$8,  p.  203 
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I.    Objectives  of  the  Three-Year  Program 

The  objectives  of  the  three-year  program  are  to  help  the  student  acqiiire : 

1)  Ability  to  carry  on  every  day  conversation  in  Ukrainian^ 

2)  Ability  to  read  and  comprehend  literature  x^Iritten  in  a  simple  style j 

3)  A  good  kno-wledge  of  the  basic  gram^mar  of  the  language; 

I4)    An  acquaintance  with  the  geography,  history,  and  culture  of  Ukraine; 
5)    A  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Ukrainian  and/or  Slavonic  languages. 

I,  Method 

During  recent  years  a  noticeable  trend  in  foreign  language  teaching  has 
been  that  of  increased  attention  to  the  spoken  language.    As  a  result,  an 
active  course  in  Ukrainian  should  provide  the  student  with  a  reasonable 
ability  in  each  of  four  skills:    listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  -writing. 
The  order  in  which  these  skills  are  placed  should  also  stress  their  ©rder 
of  importance  in  classroom  procedure c    Listening  and  speaking  skills  are 
inseparable  and  should  be  carried  on  continually.    Best  results  can  be  achieved 
by  giving  as  much  individual  and  controlled  group  oral  practice  as  possible. 
As  the  amount  of  required  practice  is  considerable,  the  teacher  should  learn 
to  use  audio-visual  equipment  to  supplement  ordinary  exercises,  with  special 
emphasis  on  listening  and  speaking. 

In  teaching  to  read,  the  goal  should  be  reading  with  understanding  and 
without  conscious  translation.    The  latter  should  be  resorted  to  only  rarely 
as  a  device  to  check  the  student's  understanding  of  the  te^ct.    Ukrainian  is 
a  highly  inflected  language  with  a  complex  grammar.    It  is,  therefore, 
important  that  grammar  exercises  be  part  of  any  language  study.    This  train- 
ing will  contribute  directly  to  the' correct  use  of  the  language  in  oral  and 
written  composition  and^  indirectly,  to  proficiency  in  writing.    In  the 
text  the  author  has  avoided  systematic  grammar  drill,  but  does  introduce 
grammar  to  ej^plain  some  of  the  structural  features  introduced  in  the  lesson. 

The  student  should  write  only  what  he  is  first  capable  of  saying  correctly. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Ukrainian  language  will  introduce  the  student  to 
Ukrainian  culture  and,  at  the  same  time,  wd.11  facilitate  for  hnjn  acess  to 
Eastern  Slavonic  culture  in  general.    This  introduction  can  be  accomplished 
in  several  ways,    For  the  bright  or  more  advanced  student  it  is  always 
possible  to  obtain  magazines  and  paper-bound  books  with  stories  about  life 
in  Ukraine.    In  addition  there  are  several  histories  which  have  been  written 
in  English,  both  about  Ukraine  and  about  the  Ukrainians  in  Canada.    More  and 
more  good  records  are  now  becoming  available  with  Ukrainian  songs,  operattas, 
and  readings  from  various  authors.    These  might  be  supplemented  by  a  few 
songs  which  the  students  could  learn  themselves  and  be  utilized  to  increase 
their  vocabulary.    The  teacher  should  be  on  the  alert  continually  to  obtain 
these  materials. 

V.    Course  Requirements  in  Ukrainian  10 

1.  The  alphabet  as  outlined  in  this  guide. 

2,  The  introduction  to  grammatical  structure  as  also  indicated  in  this  guide. 
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3.    Pr.rtG  I  -'.nd  II  in  Ulo-riinian  for  -^^:_,innurs  for  d^ti"i.il^d  study, 
l4#    P:'.rt  I'll  of  lJl<raini-in  for    ''^.j^inn-Jirs^  for  or.:'.!  reading. 

Lessons  1  to  l5~TinciusivI7T  of  "Con-^'urs'-^.tional  l^J'Kr'.ini'^-n  by  Yiut' 

SI  "'.wtych, 

V,    C_ourso  R-,.T:uirGinonts  in  l-^'_^ip_i£'r2 

1,  Review  Lessons  1  to  1$  from  iR:cr'iini:m  10 j  i.o.^  from  Convors "tion"! 

Ula" "  ."Li  'in.n 

2.  Lo,ssons  16  to        (  inclusive)  from  Oonvers "'.tional  U l<raini".n. 


IV.  Course  Roquirem-^nts  in  Uiorainian  30 


1.  Ruvicl^I  of  ['raromar  and  vocabulary  of  lessor-s  in  Ulcrainian  10  and  20, 

2.  L-oSsons  [46  to  70  in    convor ^ at j.onal  U kr a ini^^n  by  Yar  Slamitj'-ch. 

3.  Appendix  (p'lgus  5"^  6  to  57'^'}  of  Conversational  Ukrainian. 

h.    Lessons  71  to  7p  of  C onve r s a t ional" ITta^ orinjarTtio'  b e  used  as  enrich- 
ment material  for  advanced  students, 

5.    Free  Re-^.ding .-x-    Continue  as  in  tria:ainian  20  but  include  ^.t  le-^.st 
one  novel. 


FREE  READING 

■'-^evel  1  Suitable  for  adv^.nced  Ukrainian  10  students  j  the 

more  difficult  selections  could  \  be  read  in  Ukrainian 
20. 

Reading  in  U Vara inian  Fo_lklor e  —  J.3.  Rudnycl<yj 

Level  2  STiitable  for  Ula^-^.inian  20  students  ■:^.nd  for  the  less 

ad va need  U Icr a ini  ?. n  3 0  s  tud e nt s  , 

Readings  from.  Ulof^'inian  "olklore  —  J/C.  Rudnyck^^i 
Ukr^.inian  Re-^der  —  STrjach  and  lusyk 

Level  3  ^OT  studeiits  in  Ulorainian  30 

Glory  of  Ki-..van  Princes  —  A.  L^XocV^r^ 
'T'r om~ Tarl^T^'CapTivi^^^^     -  A.  TchQikoYski 
Pr  od  igal  "Bon  -  -  ii ,  T  c  h  '\  i  ico  vs  I  ci 

The  latter  tijo  ai-e  complete  stories  found  in  the  one  volume 

by  the  s"aTie  author. 

host  of  the  above  references  m^.j  be  obt'^.ined  at  the  Ukr-.^.inian 
Bookstore  1020,^  -  97  Street,  or  the  Trident  ^"'ress  Ltd., 
Box  626,  ■'iinnipeg  I4 ,  fianitoba. 
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■leaching  Notes 


Sir/-:  est  ions  . 


The  lirct  t-'o  yee::s  of  the  course  should  he  £;oent  on  IcarninQ,  the 
Ukrainian  alphahet,  on  orthography  and  pronunciation,  and  on  the  intro- 
duction to  the  declension  of  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

As  the  text  has  no  introduction  dealin,^  uith  this  phase  of  the 
Uhrainian  lanraiage,  aji  o- it  line  is  included  in  the  r;uide. 


The  Uhrainian  Al" 


bet. 


The  Uhrainian  alpha^bet  consists  of 
duced  to  the  pupils  in  series,  ^roupec 


•3  letters.  It  should  h(=  intro- 
accordin;i"  to  certain  cha?:^cter— 


Seven  Ulrrainian  letters  are  very  similar  t 
English  counterparts:     a      e       i      K      M  0 


Trans 1 i  t  e  r a  t  i  on ; 


o 


o  their  approximate 

T 

t        (ok  team!  ) 


Another  eight  letters  have  been  adapted  fr 


Trans 1 i  t  e  ra  t  i  o  n 
Series : 


Ukr.  Ukr.     Trans  • 

letters    name  lit. 


Sound 


om  the  Greek  alphabet 
$  X 

f  kh 


Exaffi-ole 


Translation 


A 

a 

ah 

a 

E 

e 

eh 

e 

I 

i 

ee 

i 

K 

K 

kah 

k 

M 

M 

em 

m 

0 

0 

aw 

0 

T 

T- 

teh 

■t- 

u 

r 

r 

ha 

h 

r 

r 

geh 

S 

deh 

d 

JI 

JI 

el 

1 

n 

n 

peh 

P 

p 

P 

err 

r 

$ 

ef 

f 

X 

X 

kha 

kh 

a  m  I  arm 
a  in  hat 
ee  in  meet 
k  in  sky 
m  in  make 

0  in  more 

Tnot  as  in  bone ) 
t  in  star 
h  in  head 
£  in  get 
d  in  dust 

1  in  look 

2  inopo.t  ; 
Scottish  trilled 
f  in  fun 

ch  in  "loch" 


"r" 


HIT 

KOJIO 

TaM 

OKO 

TeMa 
rojiHa 

jiaA  . 

iTorofla 

paMa 

$epMa 

xaTa 


yes,  so 

but 

cat 

circle, near 

there 

eye 

theme 
needle 
(Engl. )  drink 
date 
order 
weather 
frame 
farm, 
house 


In  both  Ukrainian  and  English  words  consisting  of  several  syllables, 
one  syllable  is  always  stressed  or  emphasized.  In  your  textbook,  an 
accent  (')  appears  above  the  vowel  of  the  stressed  S3'-Ilable.  Proper 
stressing  of  words  is  as  important  in  Ukrainian  pronunciation  as  it 
is  in  English,  In  both  languages  the  place  of  stress  m.ay  be  the  only 
difference  between  two  words  spelled  identically  (English:  record 
and  to  rec6rd ) :        ^  ^ 

flopora    (road)  -AOpora    (dear,  expensive,  feminine) 


ne.pe.fl    (front,  forepart)  -  nepefl    (before,  preposition 


Reading  Exercise: 


TOK,  Tene'p,  nepo',  i^ioMa,  nopa^a,  npiMj  jierKO,  (fjopMa,  noeT,  nd^TlM, 
anTeKa,  nopa,  napa,  ronaK,  KaKa'o^  Majio,  pin,  xifl,  xto,  Mope,  piKa, 
napefl,  Mipaj  flOKTop,  airr^Kap,  ni^^Jiora,  ximIk,  xapaKTep,  MOTop,  paflio, 
IleTpo^j  flajieKo,  rb^  ^id'Kip,  mojioko',  r^pox,  TapijiKa,  xojior^  uouIro^^ 
XMapa^  KOMopa,  TpaKTop,  poT,  ai'per'a'^T,  ^ipna,  (|)iVa,  $i6^pfl,  komdot, 
ropix,  Mapna,  OflapKa,  TejierpaMa,  aKTop,  Kapjio,  nopTpeT,  opeji,  napn, 
piPj  paflaj  TOM. 


II>  Series: 
Ukr.  Ukr. 

letters  name 


B  6 

B  B 

e  e 

E  m 

3  3 

M  H 

I  'i 

H  H 

C  c 

y  y 


beh 

veh 

yell 

zhe 

zeh 

jh 

yee 

yi 

en 
es 
oo 


Trans- 
lit . 

b 

V 

3^e 
sh 
z 

y 

yi 

n 
s 
u 


Sound 


b  in  big 

V  in  victor}'- 

ye  in  yes 

_s  in  measure 

z  in  zero 

]l  in  myth 

yea  in  yeast 

X  in  boy,  yoke 

n  in  nose 

s  in  some 

u  in  Peru 


Exam-ole  Translation 


6a6a 
BOfla 
mog' 
Head  a 
sqjioTO 

Mlfjl.0 

piM 
He6o 

CJIOBO 

TyT 


old  woman 
water 

m.y  (neuter) 
frog 
gold 
soap 

hedgehog 

swarm  of  bee 

sky 

word 

here 


Reading  Exercise: 

BWHo^5  ByjiKaH,  HepBj  flodpCj  Kym^  MaKCM,  cjiobhmk,  Tapac,  mIcto, 
KaHaluia,  yKpaiHa^  E^tMOHTOH,  eMir'paHTj  Mosa,  ixaTw,  npo^e'cop,  PajiiiHa, 
iBak,  KHMffiKa9  podora,  CTyj^eHT,  cTy^eHTKa^  MnxaMjio,  flo'dpMM,  hobmm, 
Tpeba,  KJiaCj  xomTii^  roBopMTM^  nMca^TM,  Hora^,  rojiosa,  pyKa"^,  cnima, 
saBTpaj  3y6,  Moro^5  Mocwn^  pyme^  kohhmm,  bIh  SHae^  BiKHo^j  raaeTa, 
HcypHaji,  udkme^  cnaTM,  -rBo/ neiju,  Momna,  ionwT,  BMpasHO^  SiweT, 
6nvr-.o»-^9  il^yTOoij  npaB^ta,  TpoxM,  cecTpa,  dpaT,  Ma™^  flpyr,  c^riBa'riij 
TeHic^  Takr-o,  M^cTep,  MasTOK^  MaMop,  nyxap^  jiomua^  ane.TirT,  a^peca, 
didjiioTeKa,  Ki/lib,  ^d'i3^^5  j^eHMc,  Tejie$oH,  ^^jiopw^a^  Carapa,  ejieKTpwKa, 
Ha$Ta,  CMCTeMa,  $yHT,  aVenT,  ^yd,  pom,  osepa^  Ojiena,  Vna,  Myna'. 
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II,  Series; 

kr.  Ulir,  Trans-  Sound  Example  Translation 
etters    name  lit. 

\    E[         tseh    ts  _ts  in  lots  of  cats  ixiua  price 

I    q         cheh    ch  _ch  in  cheat  ^^M  tea 

I    m         shah    sh  sh  in  fish  niM^ia  tire 

\    m,         shchah  shch  sh-ch  pronounced  n^yna  pike 

quickly  as  in  "f ish-choX';der"  ^ 

0    K)         you      yu  u  in  unit  iQElHa  fish- soup 

H         ya        ya  ja  in  yard  HMa  pit 

h         jlr       '  shorter  than  i  KiHb  horse 

(soft  sign)  in  onion 

eading  Exercise: 

jieKuiH,  uepKBa,  niKOJia,  me,  ymiTOJib,  ^o,  aBTopyqKa9  tepin,  ojiiBeuB, 
/neniy^  ^opHMjio,  EeB^euKo^  ^eTBep^  njioqaj  ^ojiobik,  TaHeuB,  xjioneutb, 
RGHB,  Ojibra,  yecTB,  flbjiyKo^  coHue,  mu,e^  uyHop^  ci^eHB,  npfsBMme  5  ^ac, 
^[Mcjio,  BamiHi'TOH,  reorpa$ifl9  MoHTpeajiBj  Hbio-Md'pK,  ^inai'o,  ^opHe  Mope, 
[HKipaj  copd^KSj  pyinHMK,  m,iTKa^  cepue9  coHue,  qocB,  ught,  floq^  nym, 
[i^acjiiiBHM,  rtTejiB,  eKCKypciHj  KanafleuB,  coioSj  Anrjiin,  IIleKcnipj  fmroJi, 
KyjiBTypa,  BajiBC,  Mejid'AiH^  $OTorpa(|)iH,  nrKOAa,  BoroHB,  npfl,  paBOJiBsep, 
fljiMHa,  nd^uBma,  ^pakuifl,  ociHB,  qoKa,  uamma^  csi^Ka,  Xpema^TWK,  modj 
TBMaj  apMin. 


Notes  on  0rtho:',ra-7hy  and  Pronunciation. 

There  are  ten  vo^fels  in  the  Ukrainian  alphabet: 

whicli  may  be  classified  as  "hard"  and  "soft," 

a)  The  hard  vowels  (called  also  simple  vowels)  are:    a,  e,   i,  0, 
y«    'f^-^®^®  vowels  have  no  initial  "y"  glide.  The  hard  vowels  H, 
if  not  stressed,  have  an  indistinctive  pronunciation:  ' 

^  J  J  J 

In  order  to  identify  the  indistinctive  sound,   it  is  necessary  to 
place^the  stres.s  on  it.   This  could  be  quite  often  achieved  by 
changing  the  fofe-  of  a  particular  word  or  by  forming  derivative 
words  from  it :  ^         ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

M|He  -  AO  MeHSj  B^fla^  -  borvl^     ji^Ba^  -  rdjioBH(pl.) 
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If  a  doubtful  sound  droo-s  in  an  oblique  (other  than  nominative) 
noun- ending  then  it  is  an  e  (not  ^  i  )':  yqeHb  /y^HH/,  naJieuB  /najibUiV') 
cd'pneHB  /ce'pnHa/?  flSHB  /ahh/ . 

The  soft  vovrels   (called  also  compound  or  iotized  vowels)  are:  k), 
e,  i.'^^'^^y  represent  t\Jo  sounds,  namely  M  plus  a  vov;el: 

H  -M  plus   a  /mia,  Mony  ^ 
10  -w  plus   y  /lOHaHj  ctoio/ 
e       plus   e  /GBreH,  Mae/ 

i   -M    plus     1  /'imdK^  CTOlTb/. 

A  soft  voviel  has  a  strong  initial  "y"  glide  when  it  stands  in  an 
initial  position  or  after  a  vov.^el:  HT.ia    (yama),  CTOHTM  (stoyaty), 
fxaTH   (yildiaty),  ctoitb   (stoyit*  ).  In  addition,  a  soft  vovjel  SQftens 
(palatalizes)  the  preceding  consonant  in  a  word.   Compare:  seMJiH 
/seMjiba/,  HK)X  /HbyVs  ^^^e  /cwHbe/.  Tlie  soft  vowel    i  never  appears 
after  consonants  in  a  i^ord.  It  is  replaced,  hov-'ever,  by      which  then 
has  a  softening  effect:    Hic  /Hbic/,  Jiic  /jibic/. 

■The  labial  consonants  dj  rr,        Mj  $      often  remain  hard  when 
preceding  the  iotized  ("y"  glide)  vowels        i,  K),  H      and,  therefore, 
these  iotized  voviels  are  pronounced  distinctlj^  apart  from  the  labials 
as  if  they  were  initial.  This  characteristic  of  the  Ukrainian  pro- 
nunciation is  marked  by  an  apostrophe:  d^e,  o^ob^hsctk,  n'e,  ii^iOTbj 
iTOJiyM'H,  B'^ioH,  irpeM^e^g,  nifl'ixaTM,  B^ixaTHj  s'ixaTWj  ii'HTbj  m^hco, 
rr'HTHMUH,  B'ifsH,  JfeM^HRj  pyM^ifem^and  many  others. 

An        standing  at  the  end  of  a  sjT-llable,   is  ^separated  by  an  apo- 
strophy  from,  the  following  iotized  vov/el:  dyp'HH/nOflBip^fl^  MaTip'IOj 
dap^epj  Ha  noABip^i. 

No  apostrophe  may  be  used:  a)  after  a  labial  consonant  if  it  is 
preceded  by  another  consonant  which  belongs  to  the  root  of  the  \iord: 
CBHTO,  CBHTlflij  pisflBflHMM,  ij[BHX;  bl  Aftei;  an  £  whicLi  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable:  dypHK,  dypn,  MoTpH,  pHCHMW,  nOBiTpH. 

The  rules  concerning  the  use  of  apostrophe  strictly  correspond 
to  the  Ukrainian  literary  pronunciation. 


e 


The  softness  of  consonants  may  be  miarked,   in  addition^ to  K), 
^  I   by  the  soft  sigr^/t/     for  example,  flGHb,  MOJlOJ^b,  daTbKO, 
CMJibHMM,  Uboro,  yOTMpbO^X.  Tlie  soft  sign  may  stand  after  a 

consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word  or  at  the  and  of  it.  In  the  latter 
case  it  m.ay  soften  only  the  consonants       T',  89  C9        JT,  H,  R31 
Mijib,    pafliCTbj    KHHSb,    BGCb,   MiUb,    y^MTOJIb,   MiHb^  PyflSb. 

A  soft  sign  may  be  used  in  the  middle  of  a  word  miost  often  in  the 
f ollowing^cases :  a )^  After  a^soft  consonant  before  a  hard  consonant; 
JtH^BKO,  CMHbKa^  CUijlbHWMg  BOCbMMM,   CHJ^bMO,  JiisbTe,  FpHUbKo';   b)  After 
soft  consonants  before  an  o:  Tpe^borOj  BCbOMy^  CMHborOj  Tpbox; 
c)  After  jr,  before  the  suffixes  -cbkmm,  -ctbd    before  ^qr  when  replacing 
a  mobile  e,  and  before  -hhs^  ciJibCbHMMj  ndjibCbKira y^MTejibCbKMii 9 
GycrrijibCTBo,  ^pMdajibCTBo,  nanbua /najiettb/j  cTijibi^H  / CTijieub/, 
tiMTaJibHH,   iflaJlbHH,  cnajibHH;  d)  In  the  consonant  groups    -jibll-j  -Jlb^*, 
-Hb^-9  -Hby-   provided  they  derive  from   -jibk-,  -HbK-s  FaJlblU  - 
TaJibtiMH  /raJibKa/9  HeHbui  -  HeHb^wH  /neHbHa;  e)  In  the  verbs  ending 
1^-  -Tb,  -TbCHS  CMflMTb,  CMjairB-CH,  cnofliBasTbCHg  and  others. 
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Grai'U'iar  ■ 

a)  Gender  of  noung.  The  gender  of  a  nomi  ,  pronoun  or  adjective  can 
be  recognized  in  nost  cases  by  the  word»s  ending.  A  noian  nay  belong 
to  one  of  the  three  genders s  r.iasculinep  feminine 5  or  neuter. 

Ilasculine  noiuis  end  in  a  hard  or  soft  consonant  or      :  dyflWHOK, 
CTyfldHT", '  BoroHb,  yqwTejibj  ^an,  repdw,^  npaw,  regdapiwA  few  r.iasculine 
nouns  end  in -a,  -flj  -os  OjieKca,  BojioflHj  cTapmMHaj  IlaBjio,  JlMMTpo, 
JIaHWjio,  daTbKOj  xjionmicLKo, 

Feminine  noims  end  in -a,  -H  or  in  a  hard  or  soft  consonants^ 
Bafl^9*  fliiBqwHa,  flyMKa^  ndjiynH^  sgmjih^,  iAea,  cIjib,  BicTb,  Hiu,  nm. 

Neuter  nouns  end  in-o,  -e^  -H     and -as  cjiobo,  cejio,  nojie,  Mope, 
sHaHHfi^' BeciJiJiH,  kmttHj  HaciHHH,  iM'Hj  TBJirf,  jiODia,  Kyp^a. 

b)  Peclensi_£n^o  1.    An  introduction  to  Ukrainian,  Yar  Slavutych. 

References:     2.  U:::rainiaai  Grammar  by  J.V/,  Stechishin, 
starting  Lesson  3» 

c)  Cpnjua^^tipnsc  Verb:form.s  are  not  included  here  as  they  form  an 
essential  part  of  each  vocabulary  list. 

The  teacher  should  not  insist  on  the  mastery  of  all  this  material, 
as  both  the  alphabet  and  case  forms  will  be  constantly  in  use 
throughout  the  text. 

A  Suggested  Procedure  for  Lessons  in  the  Text 

First  Day  -  The  Dialogue 

The~"teacher  should  first  read  the  dialogue  clearly  and  slowly  with  the 
class,  expl8ining  the  difficult  words.  At  this  stage  the  class  should  not 
have  their  textbooks  open.  Following  this,  the  dialogue  should  be  read  by 
the  teacher  a  sentence  at  a  time  with  the  whole  class  repeating  each  sentence. 
This  might  be  repeated  until  the  teacher  is  certain  that  most  of  the  members 
of  the  class  had  mastered  both  meaning  and  pronunciation. 

Now  the  class  should  open  their  textbooks    and  the  procedure  should  be 
repeated  with  the  pupils  following  the  lines  carefully.  Again  the  reading 
should  be  repeated  with  the  pupils  reading  orally.  At  this  stage  it  might 
be  well  to  divide  the  class  into  two  sections  with  each  section  reading  the 
role  of  one  of  the  characters  of  the  dialogue.  This  should  be  repeated  with 
groups  or  individual  pupils  taking  the  part  of  the  characters. 

The  above  procedure  attempts  to  approximate  the  experience  a  class  would 
have  with  a  la.nguage  laboratory.  Some  of  the  above  steps  might  be  prepared  in 
advance  with  a  tape  recorder  and  played  back  to  the  class.  This  would  m.ake 
the  lesson  less  fatiguing  to  the  teacher  and  give  him  more  time  to  pay  attention 
to  the  students'  pronunciation.  If  the  teacher  is  uncertain  about  his 
pronunciation,  he  might  obtain  the  help  of  a  native  speaker-  in  preparing  the 
tape. 

If  possible  the  above  steps  should  be  taken  just  before  the  assignm.ent  is  made 
and  the  homework  of  the  class  would  be  the  memorization  of  the  dialogue  to 
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the  extent  that  the  pupil  i-riLll  be  able  to  answer  questions  asked  hiw  the  next 
day  fron  the  dialogue.  The  whole  class  might  again  repeat  answers  to  questions 
put  by  the  teacher  or  some  of  the  pupils. 

Second  Day  -  (a)  Reading 

At  the  beginning  this  exercise  should  first  be  read  by  the  teacher  without 
the  class  following  in  the  text.  Foil  airing  this  first  step,  the  procedure 
mdght  be  the  same  as  with  the  dialogue. 

(b)  Grammar 

The  grammar  should  be  taught  by  supplying  the  English  names  for  different 
grammatical  expressions  as  this  is  done  in  the  textbook  and  the  material 
studied  this  day  should  be  assigned  for  home"work. 

Third  Day  -  (a)  Vocabulary 

After  some  review  of  the  grammar  which  was  assigned,  the  vocabulary  should 
be  taken  up  in  class.  In  addition,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
declensions  of  nouns  in  the  vocabulaiy.  The  teacher  should  note  that  the 
conjugations  of  verbs  are  included  in  the  vocabulary, 

(b)  Homework  Exercises 
Any  remaining  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson  and  any  others  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

Fourth  Day  -  Test  and  Review 

Some  time  should  be  spent  on  the  correction  and  review  of  assignments 
followed  by  a  test  which  may  be  both  oral  and  written. 

The  teacher  should  note  that  the  above  procedure  is  suggestive  only  and, 
in  no  case,  is  to  be  regarded  as  obligatory, 

.    The  lessons  contained  in  the  prescribed  tert  for  Ilirainian  10  nay 
be  supplemented  by  additional  erercises  for  oral  practice  in  the 
classroom  or  homeworl:  assignment. 

Here  are^  for  example ^  some  suggested  exercises  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  lessons 

a)  Supply  the  correct  plural  endings s 

BMKJiafla^-    roBo'pHTB  no-yKpai'HCbKOMyc  IJlaKcmu  yqwTB  yKpaiHCBKi 
jieKui-  •  y-^WTejT-  }KWByTI^  djiwsbHO.  EMi^paHT-    roBa'pHTi  no-yKpaiH- 
CLKOMy.  Tapac  sHae  cjiob-  e 

b)  Use  the  correct  forms  of  personal  pronouns  in  the  follomng 
blanliss 

BorflaH  ifle  m  mKOJiM<»    -  ymih  yKpaiHCbKi  j^injiom. 
OKcaHa  HMBe  b  E^;MOHTd'Hi.  -  roBopwTB  no-aHrjilMcBKOMy. 
Tapac  i  MaKCiTM  SHaioTBj  p,e  uepKBa.    -  i^yTB  ro  uepKBw. 
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Ukrainian  Grammar,  Elias  Shklanka,  MidT^est  Litho  Ltd.,  Saskatoon, 

Book  of  Songs  "Shayvoronok"  compled  by  M.  Kuiuka,  Trident  Press  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  I60  pages,  195^2. 

An  Introduction  to  Ukrainian,  Yar  Slavutych,  Slavuta  Publishers,  Edmonton, 

b)  Secondary  References ; 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  High  School,  Bulletin  No,  16,  1958, 
U.  S,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington  D.G. 

Readings  in  Ukrainian  Authors  edited  by  c,  H.  Andrusj^hen,  1919, 
Trident  Press  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  2hO  pages. 

A  Modern  Ukrainian  Grammar,  G.  Luckyj  and  J.  B.  Rudnyckyj,  1958,  UV^xN, 
P.O.  Box  3597 5  Sta.  B.,  Winnipeg  [4,  Manitoba,  185  pages. 

Twentieth-Century  Ukraine^  C.  A.  Manning,  New  York,  Bookman  Association. 

Ukrainian  Literature,  C.  A,  Manning,  Jersey  City,  N.J,,  19l4h. 

Ukraine  and  Its  People,  I,  Mirchuk,  Ukrainian  Free  University  Press, 
Munich,  1919^  280  pages. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  Ukraine  —  History,  Language,  Literature. 
Encyclopaedia  Canadiana,  Ottawa j  Ukraine. 

it  of  the  above  references  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ukrainian  Book  Store, 
II48  -  101  Street,  Edmonton,  or  the  Trident  Press  Ltd.,  Box  626,  Winnipeg 
fitoba. 
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